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REMARKS UPON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ONE 
LORD, THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


BY JOB SCOTT. 
(Continued from page 404 ) 


But in regard to the three that bear record in 
heaven, some few hints may be given, which per- 
haps will offend none of the true babes, none of 
those to whom it is given to know these things ; 
though, if they should offend the wise and pru- 
dent, it will be nothing new, nor yet a strange 
thing, seeing God will hide these things from 
them. 

God is love, is light, is life, power, wisdom, 
goodness, a fountain of living waters, a fire, a 
refiner, &c. Yet although he is truly all these, 
he is byt ONE, and always the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. He changeth not. He 
loveth the upright. He isangry with the wicked 
every day ; yet he is not at one time angry, and 
at another loving, in such wise as to make any 
change or alteration in himself; neither is there 
any thing or things in him, which is not per- 
fectly one, and that always and forever. His 
nature is such, that he is an eternal fountain of 
love, and yet that same nature maketh him a 
consuming fire, and a God of vengeance to the 
wicked. Indeed, these two seemingly different 
operations of his power, are not in himself in 
any wise different. [t is no more two acts, or 
operations in himself, whereby one soul is con- 
solated and another condemned, than it is two 
different natures in the sun, to soften pitch and 
harden clay. He is to men and to all things, 
according to their own state, condition, and being. 
His whole nature is in such eternal opposition to 
all evil, that every soul that commits it, must 
feel his vengeance. Yet it is not in our power, 
by all our evil deeds, to alter him, the unchange- 
able God; or to disturb his repose, by stirring 
up passions of anger or revenge. He cannot be 
at one time, other than what he is at all times. 


| 
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He is wise, just, good, &c., but these are not in 
him different properties. We tell of his attri- 
butes ; and it is very proper that we should, in 
order to convey our ideas of him one to another. 
But let us not so far deceive ourselves as to con- 
clude one attribute really exists in him, ig gny 


kind of distinction from another. We tin- 


|guish wisdom from power, among men; and so 


attributing these to God, many may bé led to 
consider him, as it were, in parts; or that there 
is something else than simply oNE in him. It 
is perhaps more strictly proper to say God is 
wisdom ; %s goodness ; is power ; ts justice, &@, 
than to say he Aas these attributes. Hence the 
peculiar propriety of many scripture phrases, as, 
‘God is love,” “God is light,” “Our God is 
a consuming fire,’ &c. And it is strictly true 
that the wisdom of God, is God himself; his 
power is himself; so is his goodness, his love, 
his light, his life, &e. All is one. 

It is true we have a different idea of power, 
from what we have of wisdom ; but when we say 
God is almighty, we don’t mean that something 
in him is so, which something else in him is not ; 
but we mean that he himself, asa simple, un- 
compound, indivisible Being, 7s wholly so ; but 
when we say he is wise, or good, or holy, we 
mean that he is one eternal fountain of every 
thing that is truly good, valuable, or excellent. 
He is riches, he is health, he is all in all to them 
that love him. Well, therefore, might he call 
himself by the name, “I Ag.” This, to me, 
implies all perfection, as if he had said, “I am 
in and of myself, what none else is, or can be. 
Tam love. Iam light. I am all that ought to 
be, or can be desired, in a right mind. I am, 
aud there is none’ beside me.” ‘ Beside me there 
is no saviour.” Had he gone about to describe 
what he was, it might bave been either endless, 
or else have been so confined as to include but a 
small part of what seems comprehended in these 
two words, ‘I A,’’ which, to me, are equal to 
the phrase of his being “ ALL IN ALL.” Some 
may call this a wandering from the subject, but 
i intended to show that whatever we read of a 
plurality in God, or of the three that bear record 
in heaven, there is not any ¢hing in God that is 
not strictly ONE. 

That the Father is in the son, and the son in 
the Father, I readily allow. ‘1 and my Bather 
are one,”’ is Christ's own language, the langtage 
of eternal truth! And even the name of the son 
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that is born and given unto us is ‘the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father.” Indeed, it must 
be so, if the Father ang son are one, seeing 
‘< God is onej and his mame one.”’ Christ, as he 
is God, is the same with the Father, and no more 
a distinct person from him, than God as light 
and God as love is two distinct fountains; one 
of light, and the other of love. Hence, with the 
strictest propriety, his name is, and ought to be, 
“The Everlasting Father.” Now, if he is the 
everlasting Father, who can distinguish him 
from the Father, or make him a distinct person ? 
Observe well, that I speak of Christ now, as he 
is God. In time he became the son of man, and | 
partook of human nature; and the wisdom of | 
men has strove hard to make a God of man; | 
whereas, the distinction between the godhead | 


and the manhood ought never to be lost ; for, | 


wherever it is, lanyuaye will be confounded. 


God was, it is true, ‘‘ manifest in the flesh :’’ | 


but do Christians worship a God of flesh? Was 
the outward body of Jesus the everlasting Father? 
In one place we read, “The word was made 
flesh ;” but I never could believe any more from 


that passage than that, as another text hath it, | 


“ He took not on him the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham.’ And again: * Foras- 


much as the brethren were partakers of flesh and 
blood, he himself also took part of the same.” 
So I understand that he only took flesh, for if the 
word was absolutely made flesh, then flesh was 


the word, and the word was something that was | 


made. Whereas, “the word was in the be- 
ginning with God, and truly was God,” conse- 


quently, was not made. If it was made, it was | 


a creature ; if it was not made, and yet was real 


flesh, then “in the beginning” was flesh, flesh | 


was with God, and flesh was God. I hope the 
reader is satisfied, by this time, that flesh is not 
God nor any part of God. The word was God, 
and this word took flesh, according to that testi- 
mony, “Lo! I come, a body hast thou prepared 
me.” Here is both he that came, the eternal 
word, and the body that was prepared for him. 
He told Philip, “He that hath scen me hath 
seen the Father also.” Surely many saw that 
outward body, who did not sce the Father, but 
all who saw through the veil, so as to havea full 
view and clear sight of him, for whom the body 
was prepared, him who came to do the Father’s 
will in that body, saw the Father. 

“ My Father,” said he, “is greater than I.” 
Here he speaks of himself, in a different respect 
from what he did, in saying “I and my Father 
are one.” Why will the wisdom of man through 
ages strive so hard, to fix the crown of Godhead 
on flesh and blood? Did not Jesus tell of a day 
and hour, of which neither the angels, nor even 
the son himself knew, but the Father only? 
Surely Christ, the holy word, that was and is 
God, knows, and always did know all things. If 
he knew not something, which yet the Father 
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did know, then he could not be God. Hence 
we may safely conclude that by the son which 
he here says Anew not, he meant the same as 
when he said, “ My Father is greater than I ;” 
but it is certain there is no greater or less in 
God, nor any lack of knowledge. 

But all these buildings are but Babels of con- 
fusion ; and tend to prevent many sober, rational, 
well disposed persons from believing in Christ at 
all. Ihave great charity for these, even for 
some that are professed deists. I do not wonder 
that they are so. I could as soon believe as 
they do, as believe most of the creeds that have 
been invented by professed Christians: indeed, 
it is utterly impossible for most of them to be 
true. It is not a whit easier for me to believe 
the common doctrine of the trinity, so called, 
than that of transubstantiation. Nay, if the 
outward visible flesh and blood and bones of 
Jesus Christ must be deified and worshipped as 
God, I confess I think it is as much transub- 
stantiation as any thing I have met with, unless 
it be granted that God was flesh and blood from 

_all eternity. 

Thus clear it is, that men greatly err when 
they undertake to divide God into three persons, 
or to set up something as God, which was not 
God from everlasting ; which it will be acknow- 
ledged flesh and blood were not; neither, indeed, 
can flesh and blood enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Christ speaks of hiu:self, and is spoken 
of, sometimes as God, and sometimes as man. 
; This has contributed to effect the Father's pur- 
| pose and determination; that is, to hide these 
things from the wise and prudent; and yet the 
_wise and prudent will be prying into them ! 
“That which is conceived in thee, is of the 
holy ghost.’’ These words to Mary, show that 

God was the Father, and she the mother of 
Christ; hence he was both the son of God and 
| the son of man. Hence also, although Christ is 
| properly in some sense, and by way of eminence, 
‘the only begotten of the Father; yet, is every 
real member of his mystical body, the church, a 
‘true born son or daughter of God; an heir of 
' God, and joint-heir with Christ: seeing in such 
there is properly a divine birth, “ born again of 
God, not of corruptible, but of incorruptible seed, 
by the word of God, that liveth and abideth for- 
ever.” ‘“ He that sanctifieth, and they that are 
sanctified, are all of one; hence he is not 
ashamed to call them brethren.” Christ, the 
first fruits,” “the first born of every creature,” 
“the beginning of the creation of God,” hath in 
all things the pre-eminence. Yet every member 
of his body is a real branch of him, the true vine, 
and being ingrafted into the good olive-tree, they 
partake of the richuess and fatness thereof ; and 
grow thereby, from stature to stature, till they 
arrive, if faithful, “ to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” Christ is formed in 
them, and is in them the hope of glory. The 
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know that unless he be in them, they are re- 
probates, ‘ The world seeth me not, but ye see 
me,” is his language unto them. This regards 
not his outward appearance, for the world saw 
him in that, and crucified him too ; but the sense 
in which he here speaks of himself, is as he is 
the Eternal Word, the light whereof is the light 
of the world ; the same in substance as another | 
expression, wherein he calls himself, “ the spirit 
of truth, whom the world cannot receive, because 
it seeth him not.” 

The world, and worldly Christians, and out- 
ward-court worshippers, want something outward, 
that they can see with their eyes, or readily. ap- | 
prehend with their natural abilities. Hence, 
the many inventions of outward forms, and the 
practice of many outward ceremonies. These 
being easily attained to and performed, and in- 
ward spiritual worship and waiting requiring 
much subjection of that which loves to make 
haste, and to be always ready : and a clear, full, 
and living acquaintance with the workings of the 
spirit of truth, in the inner man, not being at- | 
tained, but through the death of our own wills, 
and a cessation from depending on our own 
natural wisdom and understanding. Hence, for | 
the sake of ease, most men take up with what is 
almost continually presenting in the chambers of 
imagery, in their own winds. Hence, the vast | 
variety, not only of outward forms, and modes of 





worship, but of opinions concerning God, Christ, 


the scriptures, man’s will, 
articles. 

This I am certain will continue to be the case, 
till men learn to trust to the teachings of God, | 
who has promised to teach his people himself, | 

and lean Jess to@heir own natural understand- | 
ts, NO® tha the natural understanding of | 
man is useless, and ought to be rejected; but | 
kept in its proper place, and in proper order, as | 
that through which the communication of divine | 
things is made, and understood. “ Ye gyere | 
some time darkness, but now ye are light he 
Lord,”’ said the apostle, to the believers. 

Here we see that the natural man, with all his 
learning, understanding, and abilities, is in a} 
state of spiritual darkness, so that, ak 
through the adorable gooduess of God, the divije | 
light shineth in his heart, even in his natura 


and many other 
uv 


state, yet it is but as ix a dark place—“ in dark- | 
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of God. A fool, and even a madman, has the 
sense of feeling, of secing, of hearing, Xc., yet 
all these senses, though in full vigour, are not 
always sufficient to keep him from ing pre- 
cipitately and voluntarily into the ater, 
or from doing himself or others i Here 
we see how these inferior senses ar€ dependant 
on the superior powers of the mind for direction, 
and that their usefulness to us, in a gound state, 
is greatly owing to the mental faculties, the @x- 
ercise of reason and the understanding ; and yet 
we do not infer from this, that the senses are 
useless—far otherwise: they are, under proper 
direction, of very great use; but, without the 
aid’ of superior help, can answer but little good 
purpose. So it is with our superior endowments; 
unless divinely helped, illuminated, and directed, 
we know nothing clearly of divine things, and 
can do nothigg religiously useful: yet this no 
more supposes we must lay aside or reject our 
mental nogyes, im things spiritual, than the 
little real us® the sensitive faculties are to the 
idiot, or madman, supposes we ought wholly to 
discard their use in things natural. 

As it is trd@ that the fookand madajan run 
about wild, know not vicky wagder, and 
do little or no good to thems@jves or others, in 


; things natural, even though they pretend to be, 


and really t they are, vary Se®Bwing, wise, 
and usefall ; igh they affect té de great things, 
and imagine they cane very grand matters ; 
apprehend themselve bg, mighty monarchs, 

: gis it is equally, and 
not less sadly true, that any, in the busy exer- 
cise of their i Wpal faculties, gre vainly 
wandering about oy zealous na Nineaneh 
thinking they are @Oing great things, and that 
they are very knowing in religion, and that they 
are of mfghty importance to the futtre welfare 
of mankind ; imagjming that they influence the 


minds of great berg to the love of divine 
thingsyand fb. f that which alone 
is ableWightly tO@PBist the ulties, and qualify 


| them for usefulness, in things of this nature, all 


the mighty toil is as muth,jmaginary, as muc 

beside the realities of veligith and true devoid 
and as useless to mankind, in things'spiritual, as 
are the great activity and anxious agitation of 
the lunatic, in things nagpral. And not only so, 
but both often do a greatdeal of mischief; and, 


ness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” | in order to determine which does the most, we 


And though the shining thereof is expressly “to 
give the knowledge of the glory of God,” many 
are so dark, so far from comprehending it, that 
they deny it to be divine ; as if a natural light 
could give the knowledge of H1M who is a spirit, 
and can only be spiritually discerned ! 

Our understanding, our reason, and every 
faculty is given for valuable purposes ; but still 
in ‘subordination to, and dependence on the illu- 
minations of heaveuly light, in every thing con- 
cerning true religion, and the saving knowledge 


and eternal things, and look at arlous spe- 
cies of idolatry which this relig haste and 
activity, without divine aid, has introduced, and 
still, from age to age, is introducing among men ; 
insomuch that the many changes from creed to 
creed, and from form to form, are often little or 
nothing better,—in short, are nothing else than 
a change from one image and one form of idola- 
try to another. I suppose few, if any, who wor- 
ship images, have ever thought themselves idola- 


need but compare the i temporal 


















ters, and yet they certainly are; and so are all 
who attempt to worship God without divine in- 
fluence and qualifications : and the same hasty, 

active disposition, which prompts people now to 
these fo erformances, in tlicir own set times, 
and in n forward wills, has also intro- 
duced ¢ ind of idolatry, imagery, and babel 
of confusion, tliat have at any time appeared in 
the world. Let us look at the consequences of 
this will worship, and of, that of zeal which has 
promoted it, and we shall easily see which does 

the most harni among men. 

What bitterness and persecution, what blood- 
shed and butchery, as well as false doctrines and 
absurd opinions, has this ever ready, ever rest- 
less and active disposition, caused in the earth ! 
Yea, doctrines which have induced, perhaps, 
millions to rest the eternal salvation of their 
immortal souls upon a mere brokensreed, upon 
‘‘imputed righteousness” without¢régeneration ; 
or to set down at ease, upon some er founda- 
tion, equally imaginary, edually @@angerous ; 
covering themselves with a ‘cevering, and not of 
God’s tay spirit ; whereas every @ther eovering 
will uttgs fail: ja the day of ia though the 
wo dendt ied aie such will never fail : for 
vo end tthe oM@ safe covering can keep that 
dreadful wo. ra e spuis of - 

Some ma is bears to ding upon self- 
activity and re Mae haste, an surely, in 
this age of irreligidus hi and” debauchéry, and 
every evil work, men ou ot to be deterred from 
embracing almost a usggreed and form 
of worship, est aig tter, to worship God, 
(as they call it,) in any 


> fet even in the 
mere ability of man, tha 


worship him at 
all ; ; especialy as men will Haye some object, and 
be in pursuit of something ; and therefgre, if not 
engaged in some kind ofiev yotion, will Mjerapt to 
take up.with some ‘ef. the ¢ rrent amusements 
and dissipatigns wf* the day, settle into an 
hébitualal ation frem all 


fe of “——_" 
d. 
Bo ° e\continued. ¥ 
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aving perused with-interest and spiritual 
instruction the ** Gift of an Abbess to her Nuns,” 
I was glid to see that the editors of this paper 
had given it a place*in, their columns, as it con- 
tains valuable hints for every sincere seeker. for 
eternal life. is calculated to “stir up the 
pure mipd ay of remembrance” of their 
highest int , and cause the luke-warm and 
indifferent to $e their condition with -blushing 
and confusion of face. Although it is true that 
‘it contains views not adopted by our Society,” 
yet all will certainly make allowance for, this, 
and accept with profit the excellent téichings 
contained therein ; which, it is evident, were the 
result of humble waiting fot gaily spiritual food. 
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in last number, these remarks are given for your 
encouragement by 






Having noticed no continuation of the work|& 
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A SUBSCRIBER. 


A brief narrative of the sufferings of the Chris. 


tian people called Quakers, at Lw yn-Gurill, 
in Merionethshire, North Wales, in Great 
Britain. By Joun HuMPuRey. 


In the year 1661, our sufferings in Lwyn- 


Gwrill were very cruel, our persecutors driving. 
us out of our religious ineetings, and putting us 
in a pen-fold by ‘the highway side, while they 
were drinking and making merry over us, and 
over the witness of God in themselves; and ma 
scoffing manner asking “If the little dog that 
followed us wus the spirit that led us?” 


After they had fitted themselves for their work, 


they drove us two miles by the sea shore, abusing 
us with their swords, forcing us to trot before 
their horses, it being late. It was their intention 
to oblige the ferry-man to put us on a little 
island or bank of sand in the sea, to secure us for 
the night, and in the morning to drive us twenty- 
four miles further, where some of our Friends 
were in prison. 
officer among them, but some of our kind 
neighbors overtook us before they had us into the 
boat, and treating with them between jest and 
earnest, they released us out of their hands that 
night. 


They had neither warrant nor 


Soon after, the same party came in the night 


time, and broke open the house of John 
William, (the fyther of Rees John* and William 
Jobn, who laid down their bodies in Pennsylva- 
nia). They violently hauledall the family out of 
their beds, excepting their mother, who was a 
cripple and could not stir, but ag she was helped 
in and out of bed. 


fore day, slapping them with tir swords, and 


They drove 


(leaving none in the house but the impotent wo- 


man) they put them in an ale house while they 
sought after others. 


my Wite lived with her brother, before she was 
married ; he knocked at the door, but she kept 
it shut until she was prepared to let him in, 
knowing that he could not have any good design. 
ec her to the rest of the company, and went 

nd down taking all sorts that did not go to 
the steeple houses, even maids from the cottage 
were driven, bare footed, twenty miles before 
their horses, and not suffered to go out of the 
channel of the road. On the way they met an 
old woman returning from the mill with a bag 
of meal on her head. (Her son and daughter 
used to come to our meetings sometimes). They 
threw down the bag into the channel and made 


“© Tt was usual in Wales, for parents to 10 call their 
childrens’ surname after the father’s first name. 
Hence, Rees John and William John were the sons of 
John William, Edward Foulke was the son of Foulke 


Thomas, and Hugh Griffith the son of Griffith Robert, 
Cc. 





em gpmile heap 


Mactiet of them went to the house where ; 
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the old woman trot six miles before their horses, 
until she was overcome with fatigue; there they 
lett her in the road, and sent the rest to prison, 
in a town called Balla. Here they remained in 
prison a considerable time, but at length were 
released. 

I have seen some of these persecutors after- | 
wards come to our doors and gladly accept a| 
crust of bread at our hands, Soon after the! 
prisoners were released, they were again taken | 
by a warrant and brought before a Justice, who 
tendered the oath to them, and upon their refusal 
they were committed to prison, as well as all 
sorts of professors wh» were under the least con- 
vincement, until the prison was full. Here they 
remained until the assize, where they paid two 
and six pence a week for their diet, besides other 
duties aud customs, which would amount to a 
great sui of money in a year, and was no small 
yain tothe jailor. The prisoners now began to 
count the cost, and that what estate they now 
had would soon be consumed at that rate, and 
such as were not willing to part with all, went 
away with the flood at the assize. 

But I may not omit to record, for a memo- 
rial to posterity, the faithful sufferings and sore 
afflictions in particular of four Friends, viz. my 
brother Samuel Humphreys, (who ran his race 
and finished his course in the land of his na- 
tivity, but his wife and seven children removed | 
in the year 1683 to Pennsylvania,) the two bro- | 
thers Evan John and Rees John before men- 
tioned, and one John William, a poor husband- | 
man, who went through great conflicts and suf- | 
fered the buffetings of Satan, both within and 
without. These four Friends refused to swear 
at all, because Christ commanded his followers 
saying, “Swear not at all.’’ They faithfully 
maintained the doctrine that this only true law- | 
giver hath power to kill or to save alive. This! 
doctrine, indeed, was not preached at large among 
us in those days. | 

It might be said of these plain illiterate men, 


| 
as was said of Peter and John of old; indeed, | 
their innocent boldness was of the same charac- | 
ter, though they could not read nor write, save | 
in their own native language. The court was | 
astonished and mad with fury, because they 
could not make them bow to their wills, when so 
many had obeyed their commandments and 
bowed their heads to the Image they had set 
up, and even taken the oath upon their knees. 

The anger of the court was kindled against 
these faithful sufferers, and commanded that they 
should be immediately chained in irons, which 
was done by the jailor in the presence of the 
court, linking them two and two, and binding 
their hands to their backs; they were then con- 
veyed to the jailor’s house where they remained 
all night, in that posture, the jail being twelve 
miles distance from that town. 

It was stormy weather, and floods were in 


‘ 


| 
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their way to the jail, &md when the jail was re- 
moved, they were forced to travel all day coupled 
with chains, only their hands were loosened. 
When they arrived the jailor provided meat, 
drink and beds for them at the same rate that he 
charged others before the sessions: he put vie- 
tuals on the table, calling some of his associates 
to see him tender his meat to them, asking 
them, “if that was not sufficient for such men 
to eat?” some said “it was sufficient.” He 
then vowed with curses and oaths, “if the 
would not take that he would famish them to 
death, and their blood should be*upon their own 
heads,” and sqme affirmed he wight do so, and 
so he did endeavor to do fur a long while ; but 
means were found in his absence to convey a 
little food to them on a pike through a hole in 
the wall to keep them alive: they were kept 
close prisoners until the next assize when they 
were released by the court. 

(To be continued.) 


< 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


A boy was once tempted by somg of his com- 
panions to pluck some ripe cherries from a tree 
which his father had forbidden hLim,to touch. 

“ You need not be afraid, for if your father 
should find out that you had iaken them he is so 
kind that he will not hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason r@plied the boy, why 
T should not touch them. Et is true my Father 
may not hurt me; yet my disobedience I know 
would hurt my Father, and that would be worse 
to me than any thing else.” 

Was not this an excellent reason ? 


Goodness to be interesting, must be humble, 
modest, unassuming: not fond of show; not 
waiting for great and conspicuous occasions ; but 
disclosing itself without labor and without de- 
sign in pious and benevolent offices, so simple, 
so minute, so steady, so habitual, that they will 
carry a conviction of the singleness and purity of 
the heart from which they proceed. Such good- 
ness is never lost. It glorifies by the very 
humility which encircles it ; just as the lights of 
Heaven often break with peculiar splendor 
through the cloud which threatened to obscure 
them. CHANNING. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


My God, give me not merely strength to ab- 
stain from that which is evil, but to abhor it— 
not merely that in my conversation and doings 
I might maintain the most strict and guarded 
decogam, but that in my heart I might be en- 
abled to maintain an ethereal purity—glorifying 
the Lord with my soul and spirit, as well as 
body, which are the Lord’s.—Dr. Chalmers. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


In the pleasant season of Spring, I went forth 
on a little journey to visit the Friends of Dela- 
ware and Maryland, composing the Southern 
Quarterly Meeting; a valuable friend in the 
neighborhood feeling the same concern, we were 
companions together, and I hope one another's 
helpers in the work. We took a steambout at 
Arch St. wharf, and found we were acquainted 
with a number of the passengers. Among them 
was a young woman of pleasing appearance, who 
was going to Pine Grove, Maryland, to take 
charge of a school. She interested us much by 


her modest deportment and lonely condition ; } ; 
P ’ | And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.” 

and with health exceedingly frail going far from | 

all her relations, among strangers, excited our | 


We have since | 


deep, and heartfelt sympathy. 
heard that she was not benefitted by the change | 
of climate as was anticipated, and returned to | 
her parents in the northern part of the State of | 
New York, and since has died. Dear Caroline, 
her sweet spirit has passed away, but her mem- 
ory is precious even to a transient acquaintance. 
Her influence was felt, and threw a radiance 
around the influence of “a meek and quict spi- | 
rit which iseof great price.’””’ The countenance 
of another young woman on board much inter- | 
ested us. She was young, handsome, the dar- | 
ling of her parents, and the object of attraction | 
in her circle, in possession of every thing to 
render her life-cqmfortable and happy. She, | too, 
has since ante ay, she too, has been called, 
Oh! so soon, to a a seat in heaven. The ride 
down the river and bay was pleasant. We en- 
joyed the beautiful prospect of the broad ex- 
panse of water, and the shore scenery on both 
sides of villages and towns. When we reached 
Donna landing, about ten miles from Camden, 
we were affectionately received, and next day at- 
tended the meeting held in Camden, and visited 
our friends in that place: met with a kind re- 
ception from all; a feeling of warm _hospi- 
tality pervades this place. Camden is a very 
pretty inland village, and a pleasant settlement 
of Friends. In the : 
round their salutary influevee is sensibly felt in 
removing the evils of slavery and intemperance. 
Their example of practical righteousness ina 
quiet, unobtrusive manner, has had its effects in 
lessening these evils for miles around. Warner 
Mifflin, the genuine Quaker, and energetic aboli- 
tionist, resided near here. A cluster of poplars 
mark the abode of this dignified philanthropist, 
who was a bright and shining light in his day 
and generation, and though he is dead his ex- 
ample yet speaketh the powerful language of go 
and do likewise. 

We were kindly invited by a respected rela- 
tive, who was going to the quarterly meeting 
to be held at Kaston on the eastern sh@e of 
Maryland, to take a seat in his carriage, which 
we gladly accepted, and about 1 0’clock on second 
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tae i 2 ace anie j } 
{day morning set out, accompanied by his lit- 


viliage and neighborhood | 


tle son, an interesting lad, whose lively remarks 

much amused us. Werode through many large 

plantations, where the desolating influence of 

slavery was seen and felt, and seeing them en- 

gaged in their hopeless toil, the feeling expressed 

by “Cc owper revived again and again : 

*¢ 1 would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me when | sleep and tremble 
when I wake, 

F or all the wealth which sinews bought and sold 

Have ever earned! No! dear as freedom is, 

And in my heart’s just estimation prized al ove all 
price, 

I would much rather be myself the slave, 


We passed through much forest land, and the 
trees were glittering with the brilliancy and 
freshness of the early spring, enlivened by the 
beautiful blossoms of the laurel and the fragrant 
magnolia. About sunset reached the hospitable 
| abode of our friend 8S. D. on the banks of the 
iC hoptank river ; we were warmly welcomed by 

him, his wife and family, aud enjoyed their so- 

| ciety much. They have a pleusant, quiet, 
house ; though in the midst of a slave popula- 
| tion, he seems to think he is in pi right place 
| for him, and does a vast deal of good in using 
| his influence for the rights of the colored people 
'around him. Thereare several families of Friends 
in the neighborhood, who support a small meet- 
| ing about two miles from his place, near the vil- 
lage of Danton. The river is navigable to this 
village; a steamboat runs to Baltimore several 
times in the week. The land gppears to be in a 
better state of cultivation. ,* 

Our kind friends accompanied us next morn- 
ing to the meeting, a distande from their resi- 
dence of 20 miles. We passed through a very 
pretty country; the village of Hillsboro, and 
just beyond the Lloyd plantation where Frede- 
rick Douglas was raised. On this is an oak 
trec, the largest and most beautiful in its propor- 
tions I have ever seeu; stretching its enormous 
branches on all sides in faultless symmetry, co- 
vered with the richest foliage ; it was and ever will 
be, as long as it exists in its present beauty, an 
object of admiration and wonder. © that lib- 
erty might here erect her temple, and that her 
votaries only might ever be shaded by its um- 
brageous branches. At present that is not the 
ease, for the poor slave toils beneath its shadow, 
and stops to cool his care-worn brow under its 
refreshing branches. This tree is known among 
our people as the Quaker inn, from the ciroum- 
stance of Friends stopping there to eat their 
dinners in the shade on their journey from Cam- 
den to Easton, a distance of fifty miles, which 
they accomplish in a day. We arrived at mect- 
ing in due season, and found our Friends from 
the different branches there. The meeting-house 
at Third Haven is very ancient; it is supposed 
that George Fox held some meetings there. It 
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is situated in a beautiful grove of immense 
oaks, which form a lovely Baie for all to as- 
semble under and interchange the affectionate 
regard, or kind inquiry. I never beheld a more 
interesting sight than when witnessing the 
friendly sympathy that was manifested in one 
another, and the love and affectio’ that existed 
among them. The sweet influence of these feel- 
ings was sensibly felt, and caused us to go re- 
joicing on our way. We attended the different 
adjournments of the meeting, which held three 
days, to our own comfort and solid satisfaction, 
and visited among our friends in their beautiful 
homes, enjoying the social intercourse. Never 
can I forget the kind hospitality and the affec- 
tionate regard our friends manifested towards 
us, and always may I bless the Father’s hand 
who led me forth to visit this interesting por- 
tion of our Yearly Meeting. We felt deep sym- 
pathy for our friends in their peculiar situation, 
surrounded by those of other persuasions, many 
of whom are slave holders. They have been 
and are still exerting a powerful influence around 
them in holding up our testimonies both by pre- 
cept and example, and the faithful labors of the 
exercised burden bearers will no doubt be 
blessed. “The harvest truly is plentiful and 
the laborers are few.” It seemed right to make 
a few notes by the way as we were passing along, 
and thus commemorate the tender dealings of an 


Almighty hand to us, and the language was ap- | that surrounds it—the mystery of life. 
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measurements, weight, and forces. It traces 
their paths, it notes their places, and with an 
accuracy which excites delight and wonder, un- 
folds the universal laws of bodies and their 
mechanism. But the action of mind stops not 
with matter in the integrity of separate masses. 
It penetrates their interior constitution ; it looks 
into their secret processes; it applies its col ff 
gies to the strata of the bulky mountains; 1 | 
applies its chemistries to the arrangement and 
operations of invisible particles ; and here the 
unknown X again appears, the mystery that 
If design and purpose be ad- 






evades solution. 
mitted, it is the mystery of creation; if they 
are doubted or denied, the mystery is not less 
in being simply the mystery of existence. 

Take further, the action of a powerful mind 
dealing with organized and vitalized forms; 
then upward through all the grades of vegeta- 
ble and animal development, from the blade of 
grass to the kingly tree, from the insect’s egg 
that slumbers in the mud, to the lion that rules 
the forest or the eagle that overtops the cloud, 
there is universe above universe, there is uni- 
verse within universe ; and ample as the regions 
are which observation has traversed, harmonious 
as the order is which science bas evolved, all 
that intellect discovers or understands is but a 
point encompassed by immensity ; and mystery 
is in the point itself, as well as in the immensity 
Super- 


plicable, “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for | add to these the element of distinct conscious- 
the Lord thy God has dealt bountifully with ness, that separates itself from all, and that is 


thee.” . 
A FRIEND. 


From Illustrations of Genius. 
EXTRACT. 
By H.-Gixes. 

However unconscious, indifferent, or opposed 
as to what pious men deem real concerning the 
infinite, the invisible, and the eternal, no mind 
of strong faculties, moved by ardor for the true, 
or the beautiful, or the excellent, or the graad, 


but must fee] in every profounder consciousness | 


the mystery that is within it, and the mystery 
that unfolds it. Take the action of a powerful | 
mind, dealing with the most naked ideas of | 
mathematical relation. It loses itself in the | 
calculus, deals with the remotest mathematics, 
rises to the most abstract results, in which pure 
thoughts seem to discover reasoning from time, 
space, change and matter. Yet, how perfectly 
soever the most transcendent problems may be 
resolved, however determinate may be the re- 
sult, they are all within an infinitely including 


problem, of which the unknown X—the mys-| 


tery of being—meets them on every side, 
and defies analysis. 

Take the action of a powerful mind dealing 
with matter in its masses, It discovers their 


positions, motions, order, distances, appearances, 


cognizant of itself; the subjective entity, with- 
out which being would be blank, and creation 
objectless, and life a wilderness of blind sensa- 
tion; without which no glory would be called 
from above the sun, no wisdom evoked from be- 
| neath the earth, and no gratitude sept up in ar- 
ticulated anthems from the heart of life. But 
this very consciousness is the crowning mystery — 
the mystery of spirit. 

Man is not only thus embosomed in mystery, 
but has the deepest of mysteries in his capacity 
to apprehend mystery. Man is not only em- 
bosomed in mystery, but is in himself the sum 
of all mysteries. 

That he is atall, involves the mystery of 
being; that he is so fearfully and wonderfully 
formed, involves the mystery of creation; that 
he breathes and feels, involves the mystery of 
life; and that he reasons and believes, involves 
the mystery of spirit. From this element of 
religion, then, no man of energy can escape ; it 
is impressed on it within and from without ; it 
| meets it in every direction; in the whole circle 
of human thought and human knowledge, it is 
the centre and the circumference. 

MAKE the most of yourself, your talents and 
opportunities, wasting nv idle breath or empty 
sighs on what you might have been, under kinder 
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auspices. 
talents or opportunities better for you, he would 
have given them to you. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 22, 1855. 








The continuation of the work alluded to by 
‘‘ A Subscriber” was omitted in our last num- 
ber, on account of the reception of other matter 
claiming precedence. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In chronicling the events of time, we often find 
stauding in bold relief, living characters whose 
many virtues shed a light around, pointing to 
purity of life, and setting an example worthy of 
emulation. Such an instance we witness in view- 
ing the life of our beloved friend Rutu Ray, 
(widow of Francis Ray,) a member of Chatham 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y., who departed this life 
the 14th of Eighth month, of apoplexy, at the age 
of 76 years and 6 months, having been a member 
of the Society of Friends nearly sixty years. Being 


ardently attached to the great principles promul- 


gated by its early founders, throngh all the vicis- 
situdes which the Society has of latter. years so 
painfully passed, and deeply engaged for the 


prosperity of Zion, she was ever ready to en- | 


courage, admonish and instruct. As years ad- 
vanced, the calm serenity of her mind became 
more and more conspicuous, and her testimony 
afforded abundant evidence that she had improved 
the talent given her, that her lamp was trimmed 
and burning, and when called upon by the great 
Giver of goodness, she was ready to yield up the 
golden grain with the increase; and though dead 


she yet speaketh: “Follow me as I have en- | 


as De 


deavored to follow Christ.” 


Diep,—In Huntingdon Co., Ind., on the 9th of | 


Fifth month last, of paralysis, Bensamin Mason, 
aged nearly 70 years. 
husband, a kind parent and good neighbor. 


PRIVATE TEACHER. 


An intelligent Female Friend, competent to 


teach a few girls in a private family, to whom a! 


small compensation with a home in the family for 


the winter would be satisfactory, may hear of an | 
opening of the kind by addressing “ P. T., care of | 


Friends’ Intelligencer,” with name, reference and 
compensation desired. 


8 SLF-DEPENDENCE. 

If you would have your son be something in 
the world, teach him to depend on himself. Let 
him learu it is by close, strenuous personal ap- 
plication that he must rise—that he must, in 
short, make himself, and be the architect of his 
own fortune. 





A FACT NOT GENERALLY CONSIDERED.—“ He 
that would train up a child in the way he should 
go, mut goin the way he would train up a 


child.” 


If your Maker had thought any other | 


He was an affectionate | 


GIFT FROM AN ABBESS TO HER NUNS, 
Submission to God.— Perfect Reéligious. 
(Continued from page 390.) 

The perfect religious truly loves God. Her 

| adherence of heart is really to him. 

This being the case, her pleasure, even in reli- 
gious exercises, is a fruit of her love to him, and 

| is therefore really kept in subordination to his 
will. 

She desires that the love of God may really be 
the spring of all her actions. She therefore 
loves her religious exercises for God. Hence 
her love for them is not a superstitious love. She 
knows that where two or three are met together, 

| Christ will not be in the midst of them, if they 
/are met in their own name, instead of in his, 
| Ordinances can never be blessed, unless God 
blesses them. In his favor is life, in the light 
| of his countenance alone we can see light, and 
at his right hand only are rivers of joy and plea- 
sures for evermore : nor will our heavenly Father 
ever bless religious ordinances to us, when we go 
in our own will, to the neglect of other duties 
| to which his holy will has manifestly called us. 
The perfect religious is therefore disposed by 
areal principle of humility and submission, to 
suffer the deprivation of religious ordinances, 
when God, by illness, or any other manifest duty, 
or accident, interdicts her from enjoying them, 
knowing that obedience is better than sacrifice, 
and that his wisdom will provide her path better 
| than her short-sightedness. She knows that his 
holy and loving presence fills heaven and earth, 
and that the abundant tiches of his goodness re- 
plenish the wants of every living soul, and that 
therefore she never ean be sent empty away, 
| whilst she abides in him and him alone who is 
her fulness. Nor can she ever be separated from 
| him whilst her soul truly waits upon him, and 
whilst she in truth listens to his voice and obeys 
his requirings, as implicitly and submissively in 
that which she refrains from doing, as in that 
, which she does. 

An heartfelt submission to a privation so 
severe, is often a more unequivocal mark that 
the soul seeks after God in spirit and in truth, 
than the most ardently zealous practice of every 
external exercise of piety. Nay, she will even 
profit by the state of interior desolation, dark- 
ness, and heaviness, in which it pleases infinite 
wisdom sometimes to leave her. The prophet 
| Isaiah has said, “ Whois among you that feareth 
| the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, 

that walketh in darkness and hath no light? Let 
| him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay 
upon his God.” St. Peter, too, describes those 
who are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation, as being frequently, for a season, 
| in heaviness through manifold temptations for 
the trial of their faith. Hence, the perfect reli- 


gious, instead of being utterly dismayed at such 
times, looks upon them as seasons vouchsafed by 
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the Lord for self-examination. That she may 
try her own heart to its very ground, and see 
whether or not she follows him from spiritual 
selfishness ; whether it be God, or the consola- 
tions of God, she follows. 
him, or only loves the spiritual blessings he has 
bestowed on her; whether the main object of 
her pursuit has been the benedictions of God, or 
the vreat God himself of all benedictions. 

It is neither temporal pleasure, nor even 
spiritual pleasure, which ought to be the final 
object of our attachment, but God himself. For 
so long as it is merely enjoyment which we seek, 
whether temporal or spiritual, though the latter 
be of a far more elevated nature than the former, 
it is still ourselves and not God that we seek. It 
is the creature and not the Creator, since whilst 
we seem to desire him, we only seek him asa 
means whereby to enjoy ourselves, thus placing 
ourselves above him. 
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beams, she is only like a desert land which can 
of itself produce nothing, without being daily 
watered by the dew from heaven, and renovated 
by the sun, the source of life and light. 

The perfect religious desires to wait continually 
|upon God, deeply sensible that in her dwelleth 
no good thing, and that every good and perfect 
; gift must come down from above, but then she 
| waits upon him, not so much that he may re- 
| plenish her with that theoretic knowledge of di- 
| vine truths, which may enable her to diseuss 
‘them, as that he may impart to her the detailed 
knowledge, step by step, of the particular path 
}in which he would have her to walk. She knows 
| that those who are in the Spirit should be care- 
fal to maintain a daily walk in the Spirit. She 
therefore waits ; aud even on sacred subjects she 
carefully endeavors to restrain all merely natural 
| curiosity : she truly feels herself mortally dis- 
eased ; she desires above all to be bealed, she 


The proof that our final attachment is to God, | knows herself to be sinful; she desires to be 
and not to the swectness we find in spiritual ex- | cleansed; she is then careful that her desire for 
ercises, appears by our practising them with the | instruction be always with a view to real obedi- 
same fidelity, and the same adhesion of will, when | ence. She knows that as the name of God may 
deprived of all sensible comfort, as when they | be taken in vain by word of mouth, so may that 
are accompanied by the most lively spiritual en-|holy name be taken in vain by unsuitable 
joyment. The perfect religious is really rooted | thoughts and imaginations in the heart, and his 
and grounded, not in frames and feelings, but in | commandment may thus be transgressed in the 
the faith once delivered to the saints. When! secret of the soul, even whilst the lips are sealed. 
therefore she walks in darkness, and has noj And she is deeply convinced, that all thoughts 
light ; she truly trusts in the name of the Lord, j}and imaginations of God come under that de- 
aud his word, like a lamp in that darkness, shows | nomination, which are fostered as an entertain- 
her, step by step, whither her feet should tend. | ment to a speculative, or busy and irreverent 
And this conviction of faith is so solidly grounded | curiosity, instead of prostrating the soul before 
upon the Rock of Ages, that she can truly say | him in humble adoration, or yielding the hom- 
with the afflicted prophet Job, “though hejage of implicit obedience. If the perfect reli- 
should slay me, yet will [ trust in him.” | vious seeks the knowledge of God above all 

It is not indeed that she does not most ardent- things, she may be said, in one sense, to fear 
ly desire the light of the Lord’s countenance. |it above all things. Knowing that for every 
Her soul waiteth for the Lord more than they | degree of the knowledge of God she receives in 
that watch for the morning, but then her soul | the day of grace, he will demand a corresponding 
doth patiently wait, on his word does she hope, fruit in the day of judgment. She therefore 
and his name and his sure word of promise so | continually examines, with a holy jealousy, what 
establish her heart, that she is enabled to trust | is the disposition of heart she brings to spiritual 
without waveriag upon his effectual assistance, | rewling. She takes heed not only that she hears, 
even though deprived of the consolations of his | and what she hears, but especially likewise takes 
rensible presence. heed, how she hears. 

Hence if the Lord should not see it meet ime | Sie waits upon him at every step, that he 
mediately to answer her ardent desire, the| may not only enlighten her darkness, but renew 
solidity of faith and reality of grace preserve her | her fervor, and sustain her strength. She sits 
heart fixed and grounded in peace, though | in silence at his fect, not only to learn the know- 
stripped of sensible consolation, and though her | ledge of his truth, but that he may vouchsafe to 
affliction may be very grievous to her. Nay, as| inspire her heart with the unfeigned love of it. 


all things shall work together for the good of | 
those who truly love God, so this state of dark- 
ness and deprivation will, under the divine bless- | 
ing, dispose her with renewed humility to receive 
the cordial of divine consolation, having experi- 
enced of atruth that they are gifts wholly 
gratuitous on the part of God, that without him 
she ean do nothing, and that unless the sun of 


. . 5) . . . . 
righteousness arise upon her with healing in his 





She is assiduous in her attachment to spiritual 
reading, especially to that of the holy Scriptures, 
as the book published by God himself, and whose 
contents, like their great Author, consists of 
truth without any mixture of error. She also 
diligently assists at every means of instruction 
in divine things, and she desires to attend them 
with all the attention of which she is capable, 
and in a spirit of prayer. Nevertheless she at- 
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tends without superstitiously attaching herself 
to them. She well knows, that unless the great 
Author himself explain his book to the heart, 
even the written word of truth will not avail. 
Unless the lamb himself break the seal, the book 
cannot be epened unto her; unless the root and 
offspring of David, he who has the key of David 
unlock ‘her heart, the most holy truth will find 
no entrance. Hence those outward practices of 
devotion in which she is most assiduous she does 
not rely upon, but rather passes through them 
to rest in the secret of her soul on him alone 
who is the true prophet, priest, and king of her 
church ; knowing that those alone are blessed, 
who, hearing his sayings, abidingly keep them. 

She fears iest she should delude herself by | 
mistaking the occupation of the mind about reli- 
gion, for the submission of the heart to religion. 
She knows that if a curse attends the avaricious 
heaping up of temporal riches without using 
them, a still heavier curse attends laying up in a 
napkin the talent of spiritual wealth. She there- 
fore secks spiritually as well as temporally, not | 
so much to build barns and store-houses to heap | 
up the abundance of her goods, as to look up to her 
heavenly Father for that daily bread which may, | 
day by day, renew her own soul in life, and sup- 
ply the necessities of those whom his providence, 
from day to day, sends to her. 

All that she desires, is to have an experimental 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and of him crucified ; 
known not by theory, but by experience ; for it 
is only by the teaching of the Spirit, men can 
eall him Lord, and it is only with the heart man 
ean believe unto righteousness. Hence she 
rather fears than desires that knowledge of divine | 
truths, which tends rather to furnish the under- 
standing, than to regulate the heart. Know- 
ledge, says the apostle, puffeth up, but charity 
buildeth up. 

Moreover whether the Lord gladdens her 
heart by lifting upon her the light of bis coun- 
tenance, or whether she is in sadness and heavi- 
ness from his withdrawing it; in either case the 
foundation of her faith is the same, and she sub- 
mits alike to the divine dispensation with true | 
resignation of heart. 


(To be continued.) 











AppetiTe.—A medical writer says that the 
failure of appetite in the summer is apt to be 
considered as, per se, an evil, to be doctored and 
removed ; while it is only a sign of mischief, not 
the mischief itself. Instead, therefore, of re- 
sorting to stimulating condiments or medicines 
to force an appetite, one should live abstemiously 
for a few days, and as the system works off the 
causes of disease, a natural appetite will come 
back. In those rare cases in which a failure of 
appetite depends on absolute deficiency of food, a 
return to more generous diet presents the only 
hope of relief. 


MY GROPINGS NINE MILES UNDER GROUND, 
[Concluded from page 414.] 

Setting forward again with increasing cui iosity, 
we proceed for a mile and a half through a wide 
avenue called Silliman’s, which has in general the 
appearance of a dfy river channel. Here lie 
what are termed, after the nomenclature of classic 
mythology, the Infernal Regions, traversed by a 
shelving slippery path, where a single false ste 
would plunge us into a dark chasm which is close 
alongside. Escaped from this place of evil name, 
the wild and rugged Pass of El Gau son re. 
ceives us. It may be two miles long and thirty 
to sixty feet in height, but so narrow that our 
lamps can scarcely light the eye to the roof—a 
most strange dry river channel, wholly water- 
worn, with galleries of projecting ledges on either 
side, and at various heights. The limestone at 
the partings of the strata is worn into all kinds 
of fantastic shapes and cavities, wide low caverns 
and sharp shelves, their serrated outlines and 
deep shadoys giving the pass an air of gloomy 


| grandeur, which we frequently linger to contem- 


late. 

, The pass of El Gau, and seemingly also our 
pilgrimage, terminates at Hebe’s Spring of sul- 
phurous water. But no—look up. A long 
ladder leads to an ugly black hole which opens 
its jaws in the roof. Through it lies the way to 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, another spacious avenue two 
miles long. Its walls and roof are almost wholly 
incrusted with white gypsum, in every variety of 
form. The chefs d’wuvres of the cabinet are 
Mary’s Bower and Charlotte’s Grotto, where the 
gypsum on the roof has effloresced into the most 
beautiful variety of vines, leaves, and flowers, of 
formal likeness the most striking, but all of spot- 
less white. The roof of Charlotte's Grotto 
might be compared to a parterre of flowers— 
bleached, petrified and inverted—the beauteous 
work of a subtile artist. The whole avenue is 
quite dry, but cumbered with fallen rocks, which 
make walking slow and difficult. But while 
“forward”? is the word, the weakest feel no 
weakness here. 

The Rocky Mountains are a hill of huge fallen 
rocks, which we climb on hands and feet, and 
from the summit look down into Dismal Hollow, 
a chaos vast, where our lamp’s feeble rays are 
lost in gloom. Let us descend ‘and scatter with 
our lights around its verge. We have surely 
penetrated to the regal hall of ** chaos and ancient 
night.” Well might its vague sublimity lead 
the imagination of tourists astray, who have 
variously estimated its area at from two to eight 
acres; but enough remains when I say that one 
acre seems to be nearer the truth. There are 
heights and hollows, with “rocks upon rocks in 
dire confusion hurled.” The dismal ruin is 
spanned by a vault of Titanic masonry, terribly 
grand ; its rudely regular dome, curving upward 
till lost in darkness, which, above and around us, 
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throws its mantle of mystery over the sombre | 
grandeur of the scene. 

There are several avenues leading from Dismal 
Hollow. Following one of them a little way we | 
come in sight of Sarina’s Arbor in a nook beneath | 
us, and a very wet and incommodious bower she | 
seems to have chosen, tenantable only by a mer- 
maid. The descent’ being precipitous and dif- 
ficult, our Lexington friend sat himself down at 
the top and resolved to rest content with what he 
had seen, while his more spirited lady determined 


The estimated length of the cave, nine miles, 
is as near the truth as the guides can judge by 
the time taken to traverse it. In that distance 
it is believed that we cross our own track more 
than once, but at various heights aud depths, as 
we go from end to end, turning and twisting 
about, rising and descending through the most 
unexpected openings, and with the strangest tor- 
tuosities. Probably among the thousands of un- 
examined nooks and holes other discoveries will 
be made, as some have been made lately. The 


to persevere. Our way lay along aslanting slip-| proprietor forbids a survey and plan of the cave 
pery rock, with a black chasm at its verge. But| to be made—which would be very interesting— 
our cheerful and attentive guide, throwing him- | but it is the opinion of the guides that the whole 
self back against the wall beyond, and bridging | lies bencath a surface embraced in a circle three 
the clefts with his limbs, offered his not handsome | miles in diameter. 

but useful limbs, as stepping stones across the| Several points of minor interest solicit our 
treacherous surface. By them we passed in safety | notice as we repass them, of which we may now 
and reached the arbor, which well rewarded our | find time to note the following; leaving many 


curiosity. It is draped with wavy sheets of brown 
stalactites, appearing at a hasty glance like very | 
thick leather tapering downward to sharp edges, | 
and when struck, sounding like metallic plates in 
every note of the gamut. The water, ancient 
decorator, still trickles from the drapery, and, 
received into a basin, forms Medora’s Spring. | 
Let us have a draught of its limpid water, for 
we have now attained the “benmost bore” of 
the Mammouth Cave, nine miles from daylight. 

Our stomachs now began to remonstrate against 
the want of attention; so recrossing Dismal 
Hollow, and taking our parting look of it from 
the Rocky Mountains, we select a convenient 
flag for our dining table, and Albert displays the 
contents of his basket, fowls, ham, and bread; 
good fare for a party of human moles. Bethink- 
ing myself to write a letter from this novel 
bivouac to a dear friend “ far, far away ” in the 
world of sun and moonlight, a stone is stuck into 
a fissure and my lamp hung upon it; the sole of 
The Lady’s Slipper forms an elegant writing 
desk, and a blunt pencil bluntly records my feel- 
ings. But now slaves and freemen have dined, 
and the lady has nine miles between her and 
rest, with abated novelty to sustain her home- | 
ward steps. 

We examined some minor avenues of the cave 
as we returned, but left miles unvisited. The 
guides very properly preserve the mineral 
curiosities of the- bowers and arbors from the 
hands of selfish tourists; but abundance of 
beautiful specimens may be picked up in other 
nooks and crevices in Cleveland’s Cabinet, where 
we spent some time in collecting them. Not the 
least beautiful forms which the gypsum assumes 
are those of long crystalline needles, and straight 
silk-like fibres. Large white spiders, plump and 
jovial, the aldermen of the race, inhabit the dry 
fissures, and are the only indigenous occupants 
we saw besides the fish and bats. There are, 
however, we were told, some rats occasionally 
met with. 





halls, avenues and so forth, still unmentioned :— 
Diamond Grotto, where alabaster varies her freaks 
by gemming the roofs with diamonds. Mamre 
Ceiling aud Snow-ball Room, which she has ceiled 
with hailstones and snow-balls of exquisite purity. 
Martha’s Vineyard, named from the stalactites 
in the form of huge clusters of grapes with which 
itis hung. The Hanging [ocks, which have 
caved in from above, and remain suspended by 
their angles, a stony avalanche in threatening 
confusion. The Great Western Steamship, a 
rock-shelf jutting from an angle of Silliman’s 
Avenue. Purgatory, a difficult by-way to which 
the guides resort when Echo River rises too high 
to be freely navigated. Sidesaddle Pit, sixty 
feet in depth, as plumb as any n:iner could exca- 
vate it, and water-worn to the smoothness of 
polished ashler. The Arched Way, a long, low 
and narrow passage, regularly arched as if by 
compass. Floating Clouds, seemingly another 
startling view of the sky. Napoleon’s Dome, 
which runs up into a cone to the height of forty 
feet, crusted over with white crystalline gypsum. 
The Register Room, the roof of which is the 
visitor’s book, and has its mammoth pages full 
of their names, written in candle smoke. A 
natural arm-chair of stalagmite. Post oak Pillar, 
a column of the natural order, we will call it sup- 
porting the roof. The First Echo, a spot where 
a stamp of the foot on the floor sounds beneath 
us like a stroke on a huge bass drum, showing 
that we are upon the roof of « lower vault, and 
possibly raising unpleasant doubts as to the 
safety of our floor. This phenomeaun is frequent- 
ly observed. 

Proceeding ahead of our party, and keeping 
beyond eye and ear shot of them, as we wander 
on in silence, the darkness receding from and 
following the small circle of our lamp, we realize 
the sensations of loneliness and awe that can 
ouly be felt in such a place. But this is an 
amusement that must be cautiously indulged; a 
wrong turn may separate us from the guid 
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our reveries may be rudely disturbed by a step 
into one of the numerous clefts and chasms that 
lie in the way. Following our party at a short 
distance is the best way to view the cave, as we 
have thus the benefit of all the lights before us, 
and form a better idea of its heights, widths, and 
rugged grandeur, than those in front can have. 

Let me seat myself on this stone, extinguish 
my lamp, and allow my companions to pass on. 
How unique the scene as they appear and disap- 
pear among the knolls, rocks, and hollows, their 
lights chasing for a moment the shadows, now 
there, now yonder, streaming upward and athwart 
with fitful gleam. The darkness advances—our 
distance lengthens—and now the merry laugh no 
longer reaches us; their voices sink to echoed 
murmurs, the last footfall has died upon the ear, 
the last gleam has vanished from yon far-off crag, 
not even a drop of water reminds us of motion. 
Hush! let breath and pulse be still. Darkness 
that may be felt. Silence as of non-existence. 
Self-consciousness the most intense. Was ever 
isolation so complete? Life so distant and yet 
so near. We listen for the ‘still small voice” 
of the Eternal, and seem to hear a “ whisper” 
of his presence. Happy they who in such a 
moment fec] that they are reconciled to him, and 
that he is their father and their friend. 

Ye who bow to the powerful attraction of the 
unknown in matter or spirit, how you would have 
triumphed to be the first that stood upon the 
brink of the Bottomless Pit, and, bending, gazed 
with eager longing into the gloom beyond—rest- 
ing not till you had passed the gulf, undaunted 
by its black terrors—hastening onward into the 
world of old night to lift the veil from scenes 
unrevealed to any eye but their Creator’s— 
scarcely heeding the wants of nature till you had 
gazed upon each glassy lake, drunk from -each 
pellucid spring, sailed upon each silent river, 
listening with wondering delight to its musical 
echoes, peered into each black chasm, traversed 
each dusky avenue and murky hall, rejoiced over 
those flowers of stone, stood awe-struck beneath 
the vault of Dismal Hollow, penetrated to the 
utmost bourn of this wondrous subterrene, and 
sighed that there was not such another to ex- 
plore. 

But it is time to welcome back the light. We 
strike, therefore, our lucifer match and overtake 
our companions, who have waited for us ata turn 
where the seeming exit is by a wide and inviting 
avenue, but the real one by an insignificant cleft 
which might have been blundered past unnoticed. 
We have been altogether no less than eleven 
hours underground, and our excursion draws toa 
close. Day again appears before us at the ex- 
tremity of the dark vista, in its mild radiance, 
more beautiful and grateful than ever. ‘“ Hail, 
holy light, offspring of heaven, first-born!” The 
fanning breeze again salutes us, the fresh verdue, 
the waving bouglis, the music of the woods, their 
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flowers and fragrance. Ah, poor consumptiyes, 
ye made a sad change !—National Magazine, 


LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE. 


An article in the last number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, on the above subject holds out the 
idea that the age of man should be one hundred 
years, instead of three score and ten. The author 
says: “* We do not simply die; we usually kill 
ourselves. Our habits, our passions, our anxieties 
of body and mind ; these shorten our lives, and 
prevent us from reaching the natural limit of 
human existence.” Gluttony, he asserts, de. 
stroys more lives than intemperate drinking, and 
yet, ‘it is the fashion to restrict the term 0. 
briety to the moderate use of liquors.” A sober 
life no doubt implies moderation in all things— 
in eating, drinking, and the enjoyment of all the 
pleasures of life. But although we have read 
and heard much of moderation in eating and in 
drinking, the difficulty has always arisen in our 
minds respecting the true standard of moderation. 
What is it? who will define it? The standard 
suitable for one is not for another. No—temper. 
ance in all things. But no man can or should 
set up his own standard for his neighbor. And 
yet it may truly be said, that general rules for 
temperance may be set down, which if followed, 
would be of immense benefit ; such as not to eat 
so much as will unfit the mind for its usual ex- 
ertions ; orso much as will make the body heavy 
and torpid. Not to pass hastily from one ex- 
treme of living to another, but to change slowly 
and cautiously, to eat plain and wholesome food, 
and to proportion its quantity to the tempera 
ment, the age, and strength of the eater. Not 
to allow the appetite for food and drink to re- 
gulate the quantity to be taken, but experience, 
void of sensual desire.” These rules, if followed, 
will tend to promote health, and thus lead toa 
greater length of days and years in man’s exist- 
ence; still there is a natural period for man to 
exist, and neither food, drink, nor sobriety can 
place him beyond that. We find that each species 
of animal has its boundary of life, and so has man. 
He has his infancy, youth, middle age, old age, 
and then comes the winding sheet and the narrow 
house. 

But how long does his existence last? how 
many years encircle his natural life? These are 
important questions. We find that thirty years 
is considered to be a generation ; that is the whole 
world is re-peopled every thirty years with a new 
race, and a like number departs from it in that 
period. But no person considers thirty years as 
the natural term of man’s life—seventy years 
being generally set down as that limit. A book, 
however, recently published in Paris, by M. 
Flourens, which has created no small sensation 
in that city, places old age at eighty-five years, 
and the complete natural life of man about a 
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century. Buffon, the naturalist, entertained such 
an opinion. The rule of life laid down by him, is, 
that animals live from six to seven times the 
number of yearsrequired to complete their growth, 
such as the horse, which completes-its growth at 
four years, lives from twenty to twenty-four 
ears, and a man who takes eighteen years to 
reach his full growth may live more than a 
hundred years. There are but few men who 
live toa hundred years, and just as few horses 
that live to twenty-four, but that affords no 
reason Why many men, and almost all men of a 
sound constitution, may not live for a century. 
The table of M. Flourens relating to life is as 
follows :— 
Man grows for 20 
The camel 8 
The horse 5 
The ox 4 15 or 20 
The dog 2 10 or 12 
This is somewhat different from Buffon, but 
he sets it down as a fixed rule tliat all the large 
animals live about five times longer that the 
time required for their full growth. This 
question is one of deep importance to the whole 
human family. It is one to which the inge- 


years, and lives 90 or 100 
“ rT 40 
25 


“ 
“ 
“cc 


“ 
“ 
“ 


nious Frenchman has brought a great amount of | 
knowledge in investigation, and he holds up sci- | 


ence, as presenting to all mena life of sobriety, a | 


very extended fund of existenee.— Scientific Am. 


BEAUTY EVERYWHERE. 
BY E. C. MARSHALL. 


Adoring souls some beauty find 
In every humble nook, 

In every line some glowing thought 
Through all of Nature’s book; 

Enrapt they hear the Eternal’s voice 
[n thunders of the storm, 

They see His spirit hovering o’er 
The mountain’s misty form: 

They fancy heavenly symphonies 
Inspire the nightingale, 

They see angelic footprints on 
The violets of the vale. 

Each moment fleeting past, gives some 


New beauty joyous birth, 
“me glories of the azure dome 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 
} 


called Yarriba on our maps. 
| geographers a part of Central Africa, although 
the southern line is within sixty miles of the 


THE REWARD. 
BY Je G. WHITTIER. 
Who, looking backwards from his manhood’s prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time ; 
And, through the shade 
Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind 
From the loved dead ? 


Who bears no trace of Passion’s evil force ? 
Who shuns thy sting, oh terrible Remorse ? 
Who would not cast 
Half of his future from him, but to win 
Wakeless oblivion for the wrong and sin 
Of the sealed past ? 
Alas! the evil which we fain would shun, 
We do, and leave the wished for good undone; 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakuess, prone to fall; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all, 
Are we alway. 
Yet who, thus looking backwards, o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and simple as he was, 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow-men? 
If he hath hidden the outeast, or Jet in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin; 
It he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in the hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless ot his creed 
Or hue, hath bent # > 
He has not lived in vain, and while he gives 
The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he never more 
Can henceforth part. 


G. 


YORUBA—CENTRAL AFRICA. 
The Home and Foreign Journal publishes the 


following interesting communication from T. J. 


Bowen, having reference chiefly to the people 


| and natural history of the Kingdom of Yoruba. 


This country is commonly but improperly 
It is reckoned by 


Bight of Benin. ‘This classification is just, for 


| the character of the country and the pe»ple is 


decidedly that of Central Africa, and very unlike 
The sweetly slumbering lake, any thing found in the other regions near the 
The wild swan, round whose downy breast | coust. 

y.. ._ The dashing ripples break, | Several independent tribes speak the Yoruba 
The “Cauwertieaa.” | language, and, in fact, are the same — 
Have all its deepest raptures waked origin, charagter, religion, &e. The principal o 

Within the living soul. | these are Ijeba and Ifeh, on the coast of Yoruba, 

’Tis sweetest solace thus to hear, and Ijebu, Egba, Otta and Iketu on the south. 

Through Nature’s canopy, The same language is spoken at Lagos, Badagry, 

re —— = choral strains, | and on the coast. The people of Kffrong (Ka- 

sian es os anes Kanda,) speak a similar tongue. The Nufi is 

In holy stillness breathing quite different, yetevidently belongs to the same 

A rapture on the attuned ear, family of languages. A part of Nufi lies on 

_ Astory ever wreathirg, this side the Niger, so that Yoruba does not ex- 
Or te he grantee: of eo tens, tend to that great river at any point. 

The various tribes who speak the Yoruba 

language probably number a million of souls.— 


Or iris hues of earth; 





Or when the dew drop glistens, 
Of teachings fraught with truth divine 
To every one that listens. 
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They occupy acountry about as large as the State 
of Georgif. Iu former times they were much 
more numerous. But hundreds of towns have 
been destroyed by war. I have counted eighteen 
sites of depopulated towns in a journey of sixty 
miles. That district is now a desert, or rather a 
huge forest. Most of the towns visited by the 
Landers are now in ruins, including Awyow, 
(Katunga or Eyeo,) the capital. The slave trade 
has done this. Vast numbers of Yorubas have 
been exported, and vast numbers have perished 
in the battle and the siege. Many are now in 
Brazil, Cuba, Sierra Leone, &c. Sometimes 
they purchase their freedom in America and 
come home. Others have been sent to the 
Barbary States. They are almost as numerous 
in Sokoto, &c., as in Central Africa. 


Very | 





lately a man returned to Ijaye from Sokoto, | 


where he had been a slave fourteen years. He 
brought me a fowl, as a present, which I deli- 
eately refused to accept, and he listened with 
apparent wonder to the gospel. 

The surface of Yoruba is chiefly an elevated, 
gently undulating pain. In this country the 
Kong mountains are not a continuous chain, but 


are broken in detached masses with plains around | 
and between them. @Pheir greatest height is | 


probably two thousatd feet. In many places 
they are quite rugged, being composed of granite. 

Yoruba is a prairie country, and resembles 
Texas. ‘Timber is scarce. Thescenery is often 
most beautiful. but I cannot attempt to describe 
it, my object being to state facts as briefly as 
possible. 

The country is well watered, being everywhere 
traversed by streams of clear water flowing over 
rocky beds. The largest rivers are the Ogun 
and the Osshun, which are less than one hundred 
yards in width. They never overflow, and there 
is not an acre of swamp in the eountry, so far as 
I have ever seen or heard. 

The svil is of second quality, as we would say 
in America, but in many places it is poor, and 
often gravelly or rocky. The rocks are almost 
entirely granite, gneiss, quartz, and iron con- 
glomerated. There is no lime in any form.— 
Iron is the cnly metal known to exist. 

Vegetation is very luxuriant. The grass on 
the prairies is often twelve feet high and some of 
the forest trees are immense. ‘lhey are never 
fit for house logs, being too short when small 


enough and too long when large enough. Their 
trunks are invariably nearly white. All the’ 


saplings are crooked. There is no fine wood for 
exportation and but little camwood, that is a kind 
of logwood. Coarse, strong timber is common 
enough in the forest. 


| by the butter tree. 


There is one tree, the | 


known among us. 





During the dry and hot season vegetation has 
a period of repose. This begins in November, 


_and endsin February. By the middle of January, 


the grass in the prairie is brown and dry, and a 
good many trees shed their leaves. 

My limits will allow me to describe but few of 
the trees and herbs which are worthy of notice, 
The oil palm is the most valuable tree in Africa. 
The palm oil trade, like the cotton trade, is 
destined to enrich nations. This yellow oil isan 
important article of food in Africa. The hard 
nuts, when burnt and ground, afford another oil, 
which is used for lamps in all Yoruba, where the 
palm grows. The foot stalks of the leaves are 
15 or 20 feet long, and are used for rafters in 
thatching houses. 

On the high plains of the interior the palm 
does not flourish ; but here its place is supplied 
This tree is no way related 
to the palm. It ‘bears fruit as large as an egg. 
The seed is a large gtone, or nut, with a soft 
shell. From this is made an oil of a bluish 
yellow color, as hard as butter, and slightly 
aromatic. ‘The people call it butter, and use it 
to fry in. 

The seeds of the African locust are exclusively 
used in palaver, sauce or hash. Locust seeds, 
like kola nuts, are an important article of traffic 
throughout the country. The butter trees and 
locust trees grow on the prairies, giving them a 
picturesque appearance. The kola tree prefers 
the forest. It does not bear till about twenty 
years old. 

In the forests there is a species of black pepper. 
High botanical authorities say it is not cubebs, 
but in this they are doubtless mistaken ; perhaps 
the plant they speak of is not Yoruba plant. 

In the east of the country are a few trees called 
ashori, of which the natives tell wonderful stories. 
No plant grows near such a tree, and any bird 
or insect which flies near it, falls dead. The 
wood is black, and so heavy, they say, as to sink 
in water. A piece an inch long, which I have 


| seen, was valued at two dollars. It is used as an 


amulet, and appears to be very scarce. ao scolp 
a piece from this tree is said to be a very 
dangerous exploit. The man who attempts it 
runs rapidly by the tree, making one blow with 
a cutlass, another follows to pick up the chip, but 
sometimes one or both fall dead by the tree. I 
must regard this tree as fabulous, though every- 
body believes there are such in Ijebu. 

The people have most of the cultivated plants 


Corn and yams are the 
principal crop. 


New VILLAGES IN CANADA WEstT.—Since the 


wood of which is exactly like white hickory, but | Reciprocity Treaty went into operation, a dozen 
the leaves, fruit, &c., are very different. Showy | new villages have sprung up on the shores of 
flowers are numerous on the trees, but very scarce | Lake Huron, in the Huron district, to ship pro- 


on the fields and prairies. Scarcely any of the |duce. Building is going on rapidly, and wharves 
wild fruit is fit to eat. 





and piers are being constructed. 
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NO MAN HIS OWN MASTER. 


No human being is independent of his fellow- 
men. The claims of humanity cannot be laid 
aside like a garment and the man stand forth 
denuded of his responsibilities and obligations. 
In one sense he is his own master, and that is as 
a sentient and free moral agent; but he is not 
his own master as far as the consequences of his 
acts affect others, nor as to accountability which 
will follow him both here and hereafter. No 
one has a right to trifle with his own well being, 
either physically or morally ; for however humble 
may be his position, the happiness of others is 
more or less dependent upon him. As a citizen 
of the State, as a member of human society, as 
one of a group of friends, or of a family circle, 
the social ties are next in strength of claim to 
those which bind him as an accountable being to 
his Creator. 


Do you observe that lowly man across the 
street? He is a day laborer at his trade, and so 
far as outward appearances are concerned, might 
be spared from the midst of this swarming human 
hive, and never be missed. Even this community 
would move on in its usual bustle and activity 
without his aid, and how much less then would 
his absence affect the great community of man? 
And yet this individual, humble as he seems, is 
of fearful consequence at his own fireside; and 
his fall by vice or misfortune would be attended 
with a grievous amount of wve and suffering. He 
labors industriously through the livelong day, 
with his energies, both physical and mental, bent 
upon his occupation. He seems almost a part 
and portion of the machine he is engaged in 
superintending, so regular and clock-like are his 
movements in connection with its ceaseless pul- 
sations ; but when the labors of the day are done, 
and he is released from his toil, we have an op- 
portunity of seeing bim in another and nobler 
position. The prattle of childhood greets him at 
the gate ; the pleasant smile of his wife welcomes 
him home; and the tremulous voice of an aged 
and helpless mother, pleased as an infant at his 
return, awaken all the tender and holy emotions 
of his inner soul. He experiences a proud con- 
sciousness that near and dear ones look to him 
as their stay and support, and he stands up in 
the true dignity of manhood as the protector of 
those whom a kind Providence has committed to 
his care. Age, with footsteps tottering upon the 
verge of time ; womanhood, in the sacred rela- 
tion of mother to his children ; and infancy, weak 
and hélpless in the first blossomings of life’s 
young spring—all look to him as their guide and 
stay, and gather around him asa flock around 
the good shepherd. 

Is such a man bis own master? Has hea 
right’ to trifle with his own life, his own health 
or his own moral well being! Does not a weight 
of helpless humanity depend upon his physical 
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labors for support, and upon his moral conduct 
for an example? He stands as the almoner of 
the Creator’s bounties to his own household, and 
any deed or thought immediately or remotely 
affecting his own capacities to fulfil the duties 
of that station, isan act of treason to the govern- 
ment of God. What greater incentive to act 
uprightly can an individual desire, than the 
thought that immortal souls near and dear-+o 
him are entrusted to his care, and that a strict 
account of his stewardship will be required of 
him hereafter ?—Rural New Yorker. 
DESCRIPTION OF Mup Geyser, AT Fort 
Yuma, CatirorniA.—This wonderful spring of 
hot mud, which lies about sixty miles south of 
Fort Yuma, is situated on a vast plait) which 
extends eighty miles south from the Gila. The 
soil of the plain isfof a dry mud, which was ap- 
parently at one time the bed of a lake or sea. 
The landscape is of the most dreary, barren and 
monotonous character. The Geyser covers fif- 
teen or twenty acres. About the edges there is 
a warm, soft mud, with pools of warm water 
here and there. In the centre the mud bubbles 
like boiling Indian pudding, and a great quantity 
of steam is constantly rising, and is visible at a 
great distance. The mud and muddy water is 
frequently thrown more than a hundred and fifty 
feet high; and at these times the Geyser often 
makes a loud rumbling noise, distinct from that 
of the fall of the mud. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frovur anp Meat.—KJour is very firmly held. Sales 
of standard brands for export at $7 50 per barrel. 
The sales for home consumption are at $8 00 up to 
$8 12 for common and extra brands, and fancy lots 
at higher figures. Nothing doing in Rye Flour; last 


sale is quoted at $6 25. Penna. Corn Mea! is held at 
$4 25 per bbl. 


Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering, 


and prices are again higher. Sales of 10,500 bushels 
Pennsylvania and Southern red at $165 a $1 80 per 
bushel, and $1 85 a $1 90 for fair and prime white. 
Small sales of Penna. Rye at $1 09, and Delaware 
at $100. Corn is dull at 91c,afloat. Oats are coming 
forward more freely, with sales of ordinary and good 
Delaware at 38} a 39c per bushel. 


T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 

LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 

London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 22. 


ENNETT FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
Session will open on the 5th day of Eleventh 
month, 1855. The course of study will embrace all 
the branches of a solid English education. Terms for 
Boarding, Tuition, &c., $55.00 per session of Five 
Months. Pupils under twelve years of age, $50. For 
reference, &c., address 
SAMUEL MARTIN, Principal, 
9th mo. 22d—4t. Kennett Square, Pa. 
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T LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 

The Winter Session of this [Institution will open on 
the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms of admission $20 per session. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught. 

A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
livered by a practical Chemist. 

For Circulars of*School, address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N.J. 


9th mo. 15--2m. 
OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL’ FOR 
\ YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, commences on the 
first Second day in the Tenth month, (October.) 
Terms $140 per year. For particulars, address the 
Principal for a Circular. 
BENJAMIN B LIPPINCOTT, Priacipal, 
9th mo. 8. Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
‘HARON FEMALE SEMINARY will be re- 
+ ) opened for the reception of pupils on the 15th of 
Ninth month. RACHEL T. JACKSON, 
9th mo. 1—4t. Prinetpal. 
'‘RIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, BOYS’ DE- 
k PARTMENT.—The Committee having charge of 
the School are gratified at being able to announce 
that they have secured the services of Aaron B. Ivins 
as Principal, whose long experience and success in 





ELLIGENCER. 


_—_——S—$.. Am 


If any book be unnecessarily damaged by a pupil 
the Principal may assess such damage, and charge the 
same in addition to the above. ’ 

For instruction in the Languages and Drawing 
separate classes will be arranged to receive those of 
the School who may desire it; for each of which an 
extra charge will be made. 

For further information, application can be made to 


AARON B. IVINS, Principat, 
Residence, No. 551 Vine St., 
or to the following Friends: , 

Dittwyw’ Parrisu, 

S. W. corner Eighth and Arch Sts, 
J. Witson Moore, 

No. 63 Spruce Street. 
Jacos M. Exuis, 

No. 7 N. 2d St. & No. 350 N. 7th St. 
Ann A. Townsenp, 

No. 254 North Fourth Street. 
Sarau S. Bippie, 

No. 164 Arch St. 
Desoran F. Wuar‘on, 


9th mo. 1. No. 130 Spruce St. 





* There will be no school during the week of Yearly Meeting, 
or ou the days of the Quarterly or Mon hly Meetings held at 


Cherry Street. 

\ ‘ANTED,—A young man, (with or without a 
‘V fam:ly.) who is a good miller by trade. A 

Friend would be preferred, and liberal wages given. 








teaching they think recommend him to the confidence | 4 qdrecs J, M. W., Barclay P. O., Whiteside Co., Ill. 


of Friends and others. 

The School will be opened on the first Second day 
in the Ninth month next. 

The building, situated on a lot adjoining Cherry St. 
Meeting House, is airy and commodious, having been 
erected especially for schools. ‘The main room will 
accommodate one hundred pupils; in addition to 
which there are suitable Class rooms, a Lecture room, 
and an Observatory. 


This School has been instituted principally for the 


education of the children of Friends; when others are 
admitted, it is expected our testimony to simplicity 
will be properly regarded, and that the rules esta- 
blished for4ts government will be observed. 

The pupils will be expected to attend the meetings 
for worship held at Cherry Street on Fourth days. 

No pupil will be admitted for part of a term; nor 
will any be received under eleven years of age, with- 
out the consent of the Visiting Committee. The quali- 
fications for admission will be, a capability of reading 
with facility in the reading books of the School, writing 
a legible hand, and having an elementary knowledge 
of Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography. 

Lectures on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
and such other subjects as may be thought expedient, 
elucidated by suitable apparatus, will be delivered in 
connexion with the regular studies. 

The year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, one commencing on the first day of the Seeond 
month, and ending on the last day of the Siath month; 
the other beginning on the first of the Nivth month, 
and ending on the last day of the First month.* There 
will be two sessions daily. 

The price of tuition is $25 per term for Class A; 
$20 per term for Class B; and $15 per term for Class 
C, payable in advance. No extra charge will be made 
for fuel, pens, ink and slate pencils. 

School books (except blank books) will be fur- 
nished, for the use of'which the following charges 
will be made. Parents or guardians may, however, 

* furnish their own books if they so prefer. 
Class A, including Astronomy, $2 00 per term. 


ss A, excluding - 175 o 
“ B, “ “ 1 75 “ 
“ C, se “ 1 50 “ 





9th mo. }. 
YBERRY BOARDING.SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The First Session of this School, which will be 


| opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 


commenee the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks.. 

It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
| Depot, either of which is about two miles distaat. 
} The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
| branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
| maties and Drawing. 
| Every attention will be given to promote the 

health, comfoit and progress of the pupils. 
Terms.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
| per session, payable one-half in advance. 
For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBCRN, 
Byberry, Pa. 


References. 

Cuartes Stokes, Rancocas, N. J- 

Witiiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 

Cuartes Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Cuarces Wiitiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
| Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wariaur. No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 

Principal of the Normal School. 

8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 








| ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 
Preparative Meeting. Fdr information apply to Jou 
Hunn, Camden, Delaware, or to Wm. W. Moons, No. 
100 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. - 





, CYEASONED LUMBER—censtantly on hand and 
for saleby R. A. & J. J. Wittiams & Co., 
N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. Witurams, 
J. J. Witiiams,” 


Sth mo. 4—3m. F. Suogmaxer. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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